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constant advice to you of not making yourself particularly
noticed, or obnoxious by receiving too many favours from
any one quarter. Your services are allowed: but might
not a riband be thought, or at least be pleaded as a pay-
ment? Such unsettled times as these are not a season for
thrusting oneself forward. God knows when they will be
more stable! But pray, suffer one on the spot to be a little
better judge than you can be. It is not what will figure
at Florence, but what would give umbrage at London, that
it is your business to consider,

No event has happened since my last: and yet the crisis
does not seem past. The court, were there no radical evils,
would, I think, easily baffle opposition, though great en-
deavours have been used of late to cement the factions of
Eockingham and Grenville into one. Those attempts have
not quite succeeded. The Marquis thinks it full as necessary
for himself to be First Minister, as Grenville thinks he
should, and neither will bend; at least, though Grenville
has appeared the more pliant, his sincerity does not gain the
more credit. Nobody can believe him disposed to act under
a chit, but till his own purposes are served.

The House of Commons has been engaged this fortnight
in examining the East India Company, and every single
evidence has brought forth in stronger and stronger colours
the right of the crown to the conquests made by the
Company. This was thought the great problematic and
ticklish question. There is now the highest probability
that the Government will carry that point.

But there is a misfortune not so easily to be surmounted,
the state of Lord Chatham's health, who now does not only
not see the ministers, but even does not receive letters. The
world, on the report of the opposition, believe his head dis-
ordered, and there is so far a kind of colour for this rumour,
that he has lately taken Dr. Addington, a physician in
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